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between   the   electoral   and the   judicial   system.
4'Popular Government," says  Sir Henry Maine,*
"and  Popular Justice were   originally the  same
thing,"     The   jurors,   in the   courts   of  law,   as
Maine points out, are strictly controlled and guided,
and are assisted to arrive at a definite conclusion on
the facts before them by a system of contrivances
and rules of the highest elaboration and artificiality.
But the adjudicating Democracy, in its political capa-
city, is under no compulsion to examine the evidence
closely, it has no expert professional guidance, and
it is allowed, and indeed encouraged, to discharge
its functions with the minimum outlay of   time
and attention*    What confidence would be placed
in the decision of a jury in the law-courts, if there
were no guarantee that the jurors had heard the
addresses of counsel, if some of them knew nothing
of the case except what they had gathered from
intermittent glances at newspaper reports, and if
they were not obliged to take any more real trouble
in the matter than would be involved in personal
attendance for a few minutes in order to record
their verdict on a ballot-paper?

It is a curious result, not so much of Democracy,
as of modern industrial and social conditions and
the increase in the size of all units of govern-
ment and population. Political power is vested in
the mass of citizens; but the mass of citizens, in
most countries, are too busy or too indifferent to
obtain political knowledge. Hence it arises that
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